
in the days of Robespierre. The great object of 

orted from the slave, and every yard of cloth and 
of food that can be withheld from him, is so much , 
rain to the master. “ The end of slavery,” says ■ 
Ruffin of North Carolina, “ is the profit of the mas- ™ e ‘ 
[he slave is doomed, in bis person and his posterity. ^ 
without knowledge and without capacity to make . 
ing his own, and to toil that another may reap the , . 
' f We have the testimony of the Rev. das. Smylie, P“ 
defence of slavery, that this is the case w.th the P 
of the great body of even professedly pious slave- v ; 

Such do not scruple to hold slaves for the sake of 8°*. 
Says Mr. Smvlie, “ If slavery be a sin', and if adver- 

rmite«,Ladner*violation ol the divine law, and 
buying, selling, or holding a slave, for the sake of 
i a heinous sin and scandal, then, verily, three fourths 
the Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, and Presby- ^ 
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NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD. 




That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 
Than this black world that holds us now ; 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life's galling chain, 
’Tis Heaven that whispers—Dry the tears, 
The pure in heart shall meet again 


As the blast from the south on the lea, 
When hurtles the tempest on high; 


When gulf-storms have blackened the sky; 

As autumn when wrapped in the gale; 

As winter by northern storm probed ; 

As spring in its mantle of hail; 

As summer in thunder-cloud probed ; 

So War to the battle-field strides, 

Its heralds pale terror and death, 

Where havoc in bloody robe rides, 

And slaughter with sulphurous breath ; 

Where heroes are heaping the trenches with slain, 
The blood-dripping guerdon of glory to gain. 



Voice of New-England. 


Go! bear the tale of warning round, 

Amid the free hills of the north, 

And rocky peak, and wood, and dell, 

Shall pour a living army forth: 

Not unto battle and to blood, 

Not girt and panoplied in steel. 

But to a strife of heart with heart, 

And armed with Christian faith and zeal. 

Up, woman ! unto thee the prayer 

Of the oppressed and wronged is poured ; 
Not in the eloquence which speaks 
In uttered thought and fervid word ; 

The lines of anguish and despair. 

Which mark the mother’s lifted brow, 

The fire which wildly lights her eye, 

Are pleading with thy spirit now. 

Oh, shall that prayer be poured in vain 1 
No ! by the truth of woman’s love ; 

No by the lofty energies 
With which on Plymouth rock she strove. 
No ! she shall rise in moral power, 

And plead with man and plead with Heaven, 
Till broken is the oppressor’s rod, 

And freedom to the slave is given. 


Rouse, all, for God and Truth and man, 
Redeem our country from its shame, 
Perform the lofty deed of Right 

Unseal the Bible, burst the thrall 
From intellect and soul apart. 




MISCELLANEOUS. 



“ God lias given each man a. back to be cloth¬ 
ed, a mouih to be filled, and a pair of hands to 
work with.” And since wherever a mouth and 
a back are created a pair of hands also is provi¬ 
ded, the inference is unavoidable, lhat the hands 
are lo be used to supply the needs of the mouth 
and the back. Now, as there is one mouth to 
each pair of hands, and each mouth must be fill¬ 
ed, it follows quite naturally, that if a single pair 
of hands refuses to do its work, then the mouth 
goes hungry, or, what is worse, the work is done 
by other hands. In one case, the supply failing, 
an inconvenience is suffered, and the man dies ; 
in the other he eats and wears the earnest of 
another man’s work, and so a wrong is inflicted. 
The law of nature is this, “ If a man will not 
work neither shall he eat ” Still further, God 
has so beautifully woven together the web of 
life, with its warp of Fate, and its woof of Free¬ 
will, that in addition to the result of a man’s du¬ 
ty, when faithfully done, there is a satisfaction 
and recompense in the very discharge thereof.— 
In a rational state of things. Duty and Delight 
travel the same road, sometimes hand in hand. 
Labor has an agreeable end, in the result we 
gain ; but the means also are agreeable, for there 
are pleasures in the work itself. These unex¬ 
pected compensations, the gratuities and stray- 
gifts of Heaven, are scattered abundantly in life. 
Thus the kindness of our friends, the love of our 
children, is of itself worth a thousand times all 
the pains we take on their account. Labor, in 
like manner, has a reflective action, and gives 
the working man a blessing over and above the 
natural result which he looked for. The duty of 
labor is written on man’s body, in the stout mus¬ 
cle of the arm and the delicate machinery of the 
hand. That it is congenial to our nature appears 
from the alacrity with which children apply them¬ 
selves to it and find pleasure in the work itself, 
without regard to its use. The yonng duck does 
not more naturally betake itself to the water, 
than the boy to the work which goe.s on around 
him. There is some work, which even the vil¬ 
lage sluggard and the city fop love to do, and 
that they only can do well. These two latter 
facts show that labor, in some degree, is no less 
a pleasure than a duty, and prove that man is not 
by nature a lazy animal who is forced by Hunger 
to dig and spin. 

Yet there are some who count labor a eurse 
and a punishment. They regard the necessity 
of work, as the greatest evil brought on us by the 
“ Fall j” as a curse that will cling to our last sand. 
Many submit to this yoke, and toil, and save, in 
hope to leave their posterity out of the reach of 
this primitive curse. 

Others, still more foolish, regard it as a disgrace. 
Young men—the children of honest parents, who, 
living by their manly and toil-hardened hands, 
bear up the burthen of the world on their shoul¬ 
ders, and eat with thankful hearts their daily 
bread, won in the sweat of their face—are 
ashamed of their father’s occupation, and forsak¬ 
ing the plough, the chisel, or the forge, seek a 
livelihood in what is sometimes named a more 
respectable and genteel vocation ; that is in a 
calling which demands less of the hands, and 
quite often less of the head likewise, than their 
fathers’ hard craft; for that imbecility which 
drives men to those callings, has its seat mostly 
in a higher region than the hands. Affianced 
damsels beg their lovers to discover or invent some 
ancestor in buckram who did not work. The Sopho¬ 
more in a small college is ashamed of his father 
who wears a blue frock, and his dusty brother 
who toils with the saw and the axe. These 
men, after they have wiped off the dirt and soot 
of their early life, sometimes become arrant cox¬ 
combs, and standing like the heads of Hermes 
without hands, having only a.mouth, make faces 
at such as continue to serve the state by plain 
handiwork. Some one relates an anecdote which 
illustrates quite plainly this foolish desire of 
young men to live without work. It happened 
in one of our large towns, that a shopkeeper and 
a blacksmith, both living in the same street, ad¬ 
vertised for an apprentice on the same day. In 
a given time fifty beardless youngsters applied to 
the haberdasher, and not one to the smith. But 
this story has a terrible moral, namely, that for¬ 
ty-nine out of fifty were disappointed at the, 
outset. 

It were to be wished that this notion of labor, 
being disgraceful was confined to vain young 
men and giddy maidens of idle habits and weak 
heads, for then it would be looked upon as one of 
the diseases of early life, which we know must 
come, and rejoice when our young friends have 
happily passed through it, knowing it is one of 
“the ills that flesh is heir to,” but is not very 
grievous, and comes but once in the lifetime.— 
This aversion to labor, this notion that it is a 
curse and a disgrace, this selfish desire to escape 
from the general and natural lot of man, is the sa¬ 
cramental sin of ‘ thebetter class’in our greatcities. 
The children of the poor pi ay to be rid of it, and 
what son of a rich man learns a trade or tills the 
soil with his own hands t Many men look on 
the ability to be idle as the most desirable and 
honorable ability. They glory in being the 
Mouth that consumes, not the Hand that works. 
Yet one would suppose a man of useless hands 
and idle head, in the midst of God’s world, where 
each thing works for all; in the midst of the toil 
and sweat of the human race, must needs make 
an apology for his sloth, and would ask pardon lor 
violating the common law, and withdrawing his 
neck from the general yoke of humanity. Still 
more does he need an apology, if he is active on¬ 
ly ill getting into his hands the result of others’ 
work. But it is not so. The man who is rich 
enough to be idle values himself on his leisure, 
and what is worse, others value him for it. Ac¬ 
tive men must make a shamefaced excuse for be¬ 
ing busy, and working men for their toil, as if 
business and toil were not the duty of all and the 
support of the world. In certain countries men 
are divided horizontally into two classes, the men 
who work and the men who rule, and the latter 
despise the employment of the former as mean 
and degrading. It is the slave’s duty to plough, 
said a Heathen poet, and a freeman’s business to 
enjoy at leisure the fruit of that ploughing. It is 
a remnant of those barbarous times, when all la¬ 
bor was performed by serfs and bondmen, and 
exemption from toil was the exclusive sign of 
the freeborn. But this notion, that labor is dis¬ 
graceful, conflicts as sharply with our political 
institutions, as it does with common sense, and 
the law God has writ on man. An old author, 
centuries before Christ, was so far enlightened 
on this point, as to see the true dignity of manual 
work, and to say, “ God is well pleased with 
honest works; he suffers the laboring man, who 
ploughs the earth by night and day, to call his 
life most noble, if he is good and true, he offers 
continual sacrifice to Got), and is not so lustrous 
in his dress as in his heart.” 

Manual labor is a blessing and a dignity. But 
to state the case on its least favorable issue, ad¬ 
mit it were both a disgrace and a curse, would a 
true man desire to escape it for himself, and 
leave the curse to fall on other men ? Certainly 
not. Tlte generous soldier fronts death, and 
charges in the cannon's mouth ; it is the coward 
wlto lingers behind, if labor were hateful, as 
the proud would have us believe, then they who 
bear its burthens, and feed and clothe the human 
race, and fetch and carry for them, should be 
honored as those have always been who defend 
society in war. If it be glorious, as the world 
fancies, lo repel a human foe, how much more is 
he to be honored who stands up when Want 
comes upon us, like an armed man, and puts him 
to route ? One would fancy the world was mad, 
when it bowed in reverence to those who by su-i 


perior cunning possessed themselves of the earn¬ 
ings of others, while it made wide the mouth and 
drew out the tongue at such as do the world’s 
work. “ Without these,” said an ancient, “ can¬ 
not a city be inhabited, but they shall not be 
sought for in public council, nor sit high in the 
congregation; and those few men and women 
who are misnamed the World, in their wisdom 
have confirmed the saying. Thus they honor 
those who sit in idleness and ease ; they extol 
sttch as defend a state with arms, or those who 
collect in their hands the result of Asiatic or 
American industry, but pass by with contempt the 
men who rear corn and cattle, and weave and 
spin, and fish and build for the whole human race. 
Yet if the state of labor were so hard and dis¬ 
graceful as some fancy, the sluggard in fine rai¬ 
ment and the trim figure—which, like the lilies 
in the Scripture, neither toils nor spins, and is vet 
clothed in more glory than Solomon—would both 
bow down before Colliers and Farmers, and bless 
them as the benefactors of the race. Christiani¬ 
ty has gone still farther, and makes a man’s 
greatness consist in the amount of service he 
renders to the world. Certainly he is the 
most honorable who by his head or his hand does 
the greatest and best work for his race. The 
noblest sonl the world ever saw appeared not in 
the ranks of the indolent; but “ took on him the 
form of a servant,” and when he washed his dis¬ 
ciples’ feet, meant something not very generally 
understood perhaps in the nineteenth century. 

Now manual labor, though an unavoidable du¬ 
ty, though designed as a blessing, and naturally 
both a pleasure and a dignity, is often abused, 
till, hy its terrible excess, it becomes really a 
punishment and a curse. It is only a proper 
amount of work that is a blessing. Too much of 
it wears out the body before its time ; cripples 
the mind, debases the soul, blunts the senses, and 
chills the affections. It makes the man a spin¬ 
ning jenny, or a ploughing machine, and not “ a 
being of large discourse, that looks before and 
after.” He ceases to be a man, and becomes a 

In a rational and natural state of society—that 
is, one in which every man went forward towards 
the true end he was designed to Teach, towards 
perfection in the use of all his senses, towards 
perfection in wisdom, virtue, affection, and reli¬ 
gion,—labor would never interfere with the cul¬ 
ture of what was best in each man. His daily 
business would be a school to aid in developing 
I the whole man, body and spirit, because he would 
then do what nature fitted him to do. Thus his 
j business would be really his calling. The di- 
Iversity of gifts is quite equal to the diversity of 
I work to be done. There is some one thing which 
leach man can do with pleasure, and better than 
any other man, because he was bom to do it.— 
Then all men would labor, each at his proper vo- 
I cation, and an excellent farmer would not be 
I spoiled to make a poor lawyer, a blundering phy¬ 
sician, or a preacher, who puts the world asleep. 
I Then a small body of men would not be pamper- 
; ed in indolence, to grow up into gouty worthless- 
5 ness, and die of inertia ; nor would the large part 
of men be worn down as now by excessive toil 
before half their life is spent. They would not 
be so severely tasked as to have no time to read, 
I think, and converse. When he walked abroad, 
I the laboring man would not be forced to catch mere 
transient glimpses of the flowers, by the way side, 
lor the stars over his head, as the dogs, it is said, 
Idrink the waters of the Nile, running while they 
drink, afraid the crocodiles should seize them if 
I they stop. When he looked from his window at 
I the landscape, distress need not stare at him from 
every bush. He would then have leisure to cul- 
I tivate his mind and heart no less than to do the 
I world’s work. 

In labor as in all things beside, moderation is 
I the law. If a man transgresses and becomes in¬ 
temperate in his work, and does nothing but toil 
Iwith the hand, he must suffer. We educate and 
I improve only the faculties we employ, and culti- 
Ivate most what we use the oftenest. But if some 
men are placed in such circumstances that they 
can use only their hands, who is to be blamed if 
I they are ignorant, vicious, and without God ?— 
I Certainly not they. Now it is as notorious as 
Ithe sun at noon-day, that such are the circum- 
stances of many men. As society advances in 
refinement, more labor is needed to supply its 
I demands, for houses, food, apparel, and other 
things must be refined and luxurious. It requires 
much more work, therefore, to fill the mouth and 
clothe the back, than in simpler times. To ag¬ 
gravate the difficulty, some escape from their 
share of this labor, by superior intelligence, 
Ishrewdness, and cunning, others by fraud and 
Lies, or by inheriting the result of these qualities 
I in their ancestors. So their share of the com- 
Imon burthen, thus increased, must be borne by 
other hands, which are laden already with more 
than enough. Still farther, this class of mouths, 
forgetting how hard it is to work, and not having 
their desires for the result of labor checked by 
the sweat necessary to satisfy them, but living 
I vicariously by other men’s hands, refuse to be 
content with the simple gratification of their natu¬ 
ral appetites. So caprice takes the place of Na¬ 
ture, and must also be satisfied. Natural wants 
are few, but to artificial desires there is no end. 
When each man must pay the natural price, and 
so earn what he gets, the hands stop the mouth, 
and the soreness of the toil corrects the excess 
of desire, and if it do not, none has cause of com¬ 
plaint, for the man’s desire is allayed by his own 
work. Thus if Absalom wishes for sweet cakes, 
the trouble of providing them checks his extrava¬ 
gant or unnatural appetite. But when the mouth 
and hand are on different bodies, and Absalom 
can coax his sister, or bribe his friend, or compel 
his slave to furnish his dainties, the natural re¬ 
straint is taken from the appetite, and it runs to 
excess. Fancy must be appeased ; peevishness 
must be quieted ; and so a world of work is need¬ 
ed to bear the burthen which those men bind, and 
lay on men’s shoulders, but will not move with one 
of their fingers. The class of Mouths thus com¬ 
mits a sin, which the class of Hands must ex- 

Thus by the treachery of one part of society, 
in avoiding their share of the work; by their ty¬ 
ranny in increasing the burthen of the world, an 
evil is produced quite unknown in a simpler state 
of life, and a man of but common capacities not 
born to wealth, in order to insure a subsistence 
for himself and his family, must work with his 
hands so large a part of his time, that nothing is 
left for intellectual, moral, oesthetic, and religious 
improvement. He cannot look at the world, talk 
with his wife, read his Bible, nor pray to God, 
but Poverty knocks at the door, and hurries him 
to his work. He is rude in mind before he be¬ 
gins his work, and his work does not refine him. 
Men have attempted long enough to wink this 
matter out of sight, but it will not be put down.— 
It may bo worse in other countries, but it is bad 
enough in New-England, as all men know who 
have made the experiment. There must be a 
great sin somewhere in that state of society, 
which allows one man to waste day and night in 
sluggishness or riot, consuming the bread of whole 
families, while from others, equally well-gifted 
and faithful, it demands twelve, or sixteen, or 
, oven eighteen hours of hard work out of the 
twenty-four, and than leaves tlte man so weary 
and worn, that ho is capable of nothing but sleep 
—sleep that is broken by no dream. Still worse 
is it when this life of work begins so early, that 
the man has no fund of acquired knowledge on 
which to draw for mental support in his hours of 
toil. To this man the blessed night is for no¬ 
thing but work and sleep, and the Sabbath day 
simply what Moses commanded, a day of bodily 
'rest for Man a# for his Ox and his Ass. Man 
was sent into this world to use his best faculties 
in the best way, and thus reach the high end of 
a man. How can he do this while so large a 


part of his time is spent in Unmitigated work?— 
Truly he cannot. Hence we.see, that while in 
all other departments of nature each animal lives 
up to the measure of his organization, and with 

very ( rare exceptions becomes perfect after his 
kind, the greater part of men are debased and be¬ 
littled, shortened of half their days, and half their 
excellence, so that you are surprised to find a 

man well educated whose whole life is hard work. 

Thus what is tho exception in nature, through our 
perversity becomes the rule with man ? Every 
black-bird is a biack-bird just as God designs; 
but how many men are only bodies? If a man 
is placed in such circumstances, that he can use 
only his hands, they only become broad and 
strong. If no pains be taken to obtain dominion 
over the flesh, the man loses his birthright, and 
dies a victim to the sin of society. No doubt 
there are men, born under the worst of circum¬ 
stances, who have redeemed themselves from 
them, and obtained an excellence of intellectual 
growth, which is worthy of wonder; but these 
are exceptions to the general rule ; men gifted at 
birth with a power almost superhuman. It is not 
from exceptions we are to frame the law. 

Now to put forward the worst possible aspect of 
the case. Suppose that the present work of the 
world can only be performed at this sacrifice, 
which is the best—that the work should be done, 
as now, and seven-tenths of men and women 
should, as the unavoidable result of their toil, be 
cursed with extremity of labor, and ignorance, 
and rudeness, and unmanly life, or that less of 
this work be done, and, for the sake of a wide¬ 
spread and generous culture, we sleep less soft¬ 
ly, dine on humbler food, dwell in mean houses, 
and wear leather like George Fox ? There is 
no doubt what answer Common Sense, Reason, 
and Christianity would give to this question, for 
wisdom, virtue, and manhood are as much better 
than sumptuous dinners, fine apparel, and splen¬ 
did houses, as the Soul is better than the Senses. 
But as yet we are slaves. The senses overlay 
the soul. We serve brass and mahogany, beef 
and porter. The class of Mouths oppresses the 
class of Hands, for the strongest and most cun¬ 
ning of the latter are continually pressing into 
the ranks of the former, and while they increase 
the demand for work, leave their own share of it 
to be done by others. Men and women of hum¬ 
ble prospects in life, while building the connubial 
nest that is to shelter them and their children, 
prove plainly enough their thraldom to the senses, 
when such an outlay of upholstery and joiner’s 
work is demanded, and so little is required that 
appeals to Reason, Imagination, and Faith. Yet 
when the mind demands little besides time, why 
prepare so pompously for the senses, that she 
cannot have this, hut must be cheated of her due ? 
One might fancy he heard the stones cry out of 
the wall, in many a house, and say to the foolish 
people who tenant their dwelling—-“ 0, ye fools,, 
is it from the work of the joiner, and the craft of 
those who are cunning in stucco and paint, and 
are skilful to weave and to spin, and work in 
marble and mortar, that you expect satisfaction 
and rest for your souls, while ye make no provi¬ 
sion for what is noblest and immortal within you ? 
But ye also have your reward!” The present 
state of things, in respect to this matter, has no 
such excellencies that it should not be changed. 


The Fruits of the Soil. —The statistics ac¬ 
companying the returns of the last census show, 
that the sixteen millions of people, who live with¬ 
in the limits of the United States, possess lumber 
to the value of upwards of eleven millions of dol¬ 
lars, which, with brick and stone of an incalcu¬ 
lable amount, constitutes the materials for their 
dwellings. The income of their orchards which 
grow around these dwellings is upwards of six 
millions of dollars in value. They had more 
than twenty-six millions of pounds of wool to 
convert into broadcloths, blankets and hosiery, 
&c., with which to shelter their persons from in¬ 
clement weather, more than a thousand millions 
pounds of cotton to manufacture into various use¬ 
ful and necessary garments, and more than three 
hundred thousand pounds of silk for elegant and 
fancy dresses. The amount of their flax and 
hemp united, was nearly a million of tons. 

For the food that was to sustain and nourish 
them, they had, the last year, more than seventy- 
three millions of bushels of wheat, equal to more 
than fourteen millions of barrels of wheat flour, a 
rare article with those men who subdued and 
settled this domain. They had also more than 
seventeen million bushels of rye; upwards of 
six million bushels of buckwheat, and three mil¬ 
lion bushels of barley. The value of the poultry 
that strolled about the yards and enclosures, was 
more than nine millions of dollars. The number of 
swine was upwards of twenty millions, and the 
number of sheep more than nineteen millions. 

These people of the United States had the last 
year, more than three hundred and seventeen 
million bushels of Indian corn, more than nine¬ 
ty-nine million bushels of potatoes, and upwards 
of thirteen million neat cattle, which furnished 
them milk, butter, and cheese, &c., to the value 
of more than thirteen millions of dollars. They 
had at their command the labor and services of 
more than three millions of horses and mules, 
and upwards of an hundred and six million bush¬ 
els of oats, and nine millions of tons of hay, on 
which to feed these and their other cattle. To 
sweeten whatever seemed acid .or.bitter to the 
taste, they had more than two hundred and eighty 
million pounds of sugar. Their land yielded to 
them, for their indulgence, more than seventy- 
seven million pounds of tobacco, and upwards of 
two hundred and seventy thousand gallons of 
wine with which to cheer their hearts. Such 
is the income of their soil only ; pad yet they 
are over head in debt. The public debts alone, 
in a time of profound peace, are estimated at near 
two hundred million dollars. Surely there has 
been very bad calculation somewhere.— Jour. 



We had the pleasure to witness, last evening, 
the exhibition in the Assembly Chamber of some 
of the results which modern philanthropy has 
achieved, in its efforts, to give as it were, sight 
to the blind. We have attended several previ¬ 
ous exhibitions of the proficiency of the blind 
pupils of the New-York Institution in the rudi¬ 
ments of education, and irt the useful manual 
occupations of life—but we confess we were 
not prepared to see how completely it is possible 
to supply to these benighted beings the loss of 
the “ visual ray.” We heard persons who had 
to be led from their seats, and to feel out letters 
from an embossed page, read aloud with almost 
as much iacility, and ivith quite as much accu¬ 
racy, as if they were in possession of the sense 
of sight. We heard these persons analyze sen¬ 
tences, and explain their grainiinuical construc¬ 
tion, with a readiness that exhibited tlte clearest 
perception* of the structure and philosophy of 
language. We saw them solve intricate arith¬ 
metical and algebraic problems, requiring ex¬ 
tended calculations on the slate, and the closest 
inertial application, and bring out the true re¬ 
sults parri passu with some expert calculators 
who were present. We saw their handiwork— 
in plain sewing, knitting, and other useful occu¬ 
pations, quite equal in neatness and finish to ar¬ 
ticles of the kind manufactured with the aid of 
all the senses, We heard musical performan¬ 
ces, in concert and singly, vocal and instrument¬ 
al, which exhibited a complete mastery of the 
science, as well as a cultivated taste and a high 
relish for the harmony of sweet sounds. 

The proficiency of the pupils in this branch 
of education—which is designed to be to them a 
source of present amusement and gratification, as 
well as a means of support for the future— 


struck the numerous and discriminating auditory 
with the greatest surprise and pleasure—as well 
it might. They are taught the science and not 
iere mechanical cunning of playing nimbly 
n instrument “ by ear,” as the phrase is. 
They are taught to read music, to compose even, 
and qualified, of course, to teach the science 
and practice of music—and no one who heard 
their performances on the piano forte, and other 
difficult instruments, can doubt their ability to 
instruct even those who can see, in this elegant 
and now almost indispensable branch of educa¬ 
tion. Indeed the fact is notorious that several 
of these pupils are now employed as organists 
and as pianists in the city of New-York. Such 
as are sceptical on this point, need only to be in¬ 
formed of the fact lhat among the many proofs 
furnished last evening, was the performance of 
an original ode, on the death of the late Presi- 1 
dent, by one of the young ladies of the Institu¬ 
tion—herself the authoress of the piece and the 
musical accompaniment, which all can bear 
witness was appropriate and effective. 

The most touching incident of the evening 
was the recitation by the authoress, of the fol¬ 
lowing impromptu: 
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Appeal to the Legislature of the State of New-York, by 
Miss Francis J. Crosby, a blind Pupil of the New-York 


The verdant lawn, the sylvai 
The gurgling rilla that mu 
The birds in gaudy plumes i 
The sparkling deep, the s 
Though beautiful these seem 


Fair 
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and it is hoped that the anti-slaverv^ 1 desirab le anN 
l be prompt in forwardmg such of the col' 

ting the most liberal contribution!. " X c,n ’ a «d in 
Almira Van Rensselaer, Lydia Mar, > 


That gave us friends our lot to fee 
Our warmest gratitude they claim— 
Our feelings words may not reveal 
To us by strongest ties endeared, 
Forever be their names revered. 


oh! may Heaven reward you ye 1 
utual prayers for you shall rise 
lim enthroned above the skies. 


We in your presence now appear, 
Illustrious legislative band! 


Jeign a sightless group t. ... 
Aid, we solicit at your hand ; 
Then grant our boon, and Heaven 
Will your philanthropy approve. 


The impression left by the exhibition, we need 
scarcely say, was most favorable to the Institu¬ 
tion and to its estimable founders, managers and 
patrons—as will be seen by the very liberal bill 
reported to day by Mr. Duer in tbe Assembly, 
and the unanimous vote of the house in favor of | 
his motion to expedite its passage. 


George Combe, in his late work, from which 
we have heretofore copied several extracts, no¬ 
tices in very favorable terms the course which has 
for some time past been pursued by our esteemed 
friend, Mary S. Gove. We copy bis remarks 
upon it, merely observing, to prevent error, that 
her connection, with the Society of Friends has 
terminated since he left this country. 

■ “ Mrs. Gove, a lady belonging to the Society 
of Friends, impressed with the great importance 
to the female sex, of instruction in Anatomy and 
Physiology, pursued a regular couse of study in 
these subjects, under the professors of Boston, 
and then commenced lecturing on them to ladies. 
She was well received in Boston, and has recent¬ 
ly lectured in New-York. She is a lady of un¬ 
questioned character, and her lectures were at¬ 
tended by the most respectable persons of her 
own sex in this city. No gentlemen were ad¬ 
mitted. The advantages of this instruction are 
self evident, and every real friend to human wel¬ 
fare must wish her success. Bennett’s Morning 
Herald, however, to its own deep disgrace, has 
published what he pretends to be the report of her 
lectures, pandering to the groveling feelings of 
the men, and alarming the delicacy of the ladies, 
an effectual way in this country to stifle any at¬ 
tempt at improvement. I have inquired into the 
character of the lectures, of ladies who heard 
them, and they declare Bennett’s reports to be 
scandalous caricatures, misrepresentations and 
inventions.” 


KBSS : l 


A. II. Gibbons, . - ■ 

New-York, March 4, 184]. 
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For sale by Gould, Newman & Savton c. 


Garden and Tarm Seeds, 

WARRANTED THE GROWTH OF 184. 


The seeds offered are selected with great. 


Garden Seeds. 

;ment of garden seeds comprise 


Seeds by the quantity, assorted to 


Boxes of seeds for retailing, neatly prepared, ai 
2r paper, with printed directions for their culture, 
assorted, from $10 per box and upwards: a lit 


Farm Seeds. 

and very select assortment 
ng the best assortment of w 
s seeds, root seeds, &c. &< 


Catalogues of the whole may be obtained on U) 
Orders by wholesale and retail are respectfully 


CHARLES P. BOSSON,&*tfm 
No. 45 North Market str~ 
February 18, 1841. 


Harden, not your Hearts.— The metal of 
the human soul, so to speak, is like some mate¬ 
rial substance. If the force which you lay upon 
it do not either break or dissolve it, it will beat it 
into hardness. If the moral argument by which 
it is plied now, do not so soften the mind as to 
carry and overpower its purpose, then on another 
day the argument mav be put forth, ill terms as 
impressive, but it falls on a' harder heart, and 
therefore with a more slender efficiency. You 
have resisted to-day, but by that resistance you 
have acquired a firmer metal of resistance against 
the power of every future warning that may be 
brought to bear upon you. You have stood your 
ground against the urgency of the most earnest 
admonition, and against the dreadfulness of the 
most terrifying menaces. On that ground you 
have fixed yourself more itnmoveably than be¬ 
fore ; and though on some future day, the same 
spiritual thunder may be made to play around 
you, it will not shake you out of the obstinacy of 
your determined rebellion.— Chalmers. 

Elevation of the Mind.— Lofty elevation of 
mind does not make one indifferent to the wants 
and sufferings of those below him: on the con¬ 
trary , as the ran tied air of moun tains makes dis¬ 
tant objects seem nearer, so are all his fellow-be¬ 
ings brought nearer to the heart of him who looks 
upon them from the height of his wisdom. 

Importance of Action.— Above all things, 
act, act!—There arc more truths to be picked up 
about you, than you can find in books. Deeds 
nourish the whole man from within, while books 
and words are only a kind of poultice on the 
outside. 


Debts of Honor.— Here is an old anecdote 
worth tlte room it occupiesCharles Janies 
Fox, in his frolicksotne days, was called upon 
for payment by a tradesman, who held his bill 
for two hundred pounds. Charles said he could 
not then pay him. “ How so ?” said the credi¬ 
tor; “ you have lying before you bank notes to a 
large amount.” “These,” replied Mr. Fox, “are 
to pay debts of honor.” The tradesman threw 
the bill into the fire. “Now, sir,” said he, 
“ mille is a dtfot of honor, which I cannot ob¬ 
lige you to pay.” Charles immediately paid the 


The Pawnees.— The Pawnee Indians nutn- 
bet- 6,244—but are entirely unimproved—dress 
exclusively in skins—-manufacture no cloths, and 
have no agricultural implements. Singular as it 
is, they are said to bo entirely free from the de- 
leterious effects of intoxicating liquors. Their 
religious services are generally connected with 
animal gratification. They arc extremely super¬ 
stitious, and give ready credence to the impo¬ 
sitions of jugglers. Their women perform all 
the labor of raising vegetables, dressing skins 
for tents and robes, building houses, preparing 
food in short, they do every thing, but kill the 
buffalo— Boston Ric. 

Another Use for Caoutchouc, —A man in 
I exas, whose ear had been lopt off in a fight with 
the Indians, has had it. replaced bv one made of 
India rubber, which looks as good as new, attd 
answers all the purposes of hearing. This expe¬ 
riment may be called a new ear-a in surgery. 


Cliamiiu£’s New Work o 
EMANCIPATION. 
|UST PUBLISHED, by tl 


_ Office, No. 143 Nassst 

street New-York, Channing’s new work on Emancipation 
t neat 18 mo, pamphlet of 72 pages. A cheaper public 1 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

er Johnson & Geo. F. Whi te ' 


IS Day published, and for sale, by Oliw. 
a 143 Nassau street, a duodecimo pa m P"T,“ . 
mulled, “ Correspondence between Oliver Jo 
irge F. White, a minister of the Society ifflL 
Appendix.” Price 12 1-2 cents single—ru 
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